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Many educators react defensively to demands for ' 
student assessments accountability^ and so forth. Rather than being 
defensive^ we must turn these challenges to our advantage. If »I am 
responsible in my work, then I ought to also be accountable for my 
work* He* must describe what schools- are expected to accomplish and 

Vshow publicly 'whether these expectations ai;^ being accomplished* An 
impqrta'nt. assignment for any school hoard member is to understand and 

'be able to hold school personnel accountable for executing the basic 
funfcjtions of elementary arid secondary ^""schoolsr consistent with 

/^ver-changing[ socioeconomic and technological conditions* 
Essentially, the Michigan Educational^ A^ccMiintability Model is a means 
thereby 'school boards, teachers, .administrators, students, and 
parents can predetermine what they want ^ do at any educational 
le,v61 in any. program and how they ho^e* to get there* Although there 
have been many changes since the day of the r "little r^d s,chool 

'house," the^ concept of local control fif .education is still important 

, and should continue to be" a cbrneEs.tdiie of public education* 
(Author/JG) / . i " * 
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Distinguished Sdiool yBoard Members, . Latlies and Gentleroen. 

• " 

Your invitation to/ine to participate in your national convention 
was an honor, and I am extremely pleased to be here. 

^ Let me begin with a statement about v/hich I feel very deeply. 

This will be my, 22nd. year as an educator. I began as a elementary school 

custodian ^nd then as a secondary school teacher.. During those 2-2 years I 

have -had the opportunity to see education at all levels, to talk to students 

♦ 

to teachers, to administrators, to bqard niembers, '1;o parents "^'and citizens. 

* ' ^* * . 

'x] r am convinced that there is no more demanding., challenging and, 

\ ^. t;'. [ ^ . 

at, g1 1 i^iiiiuo, ru^u* mvj», vujfN unud, niuL uf ucsiiiy a local school. board » » 

member; pafti( 



icularly during times of stress and change. 



J On behalf of the fun-ti|iie educators of the country, I^would like 
to take* this opportunity to publicallv commend^ you and lo thank you for 
accepting and, in mo^st instances, s'eeking this responsibility and,* in my 
opinion, doing an excellent job/ ^ ^ ' \ 



t 



V/e are here to.ciay attending this conference because o'f our 
personal interest in the educational process and uoon its impact' on our 
children and youth.\ Today, mgre, than ever before, our world as v/e know it 
is being changed- The greater the acceleration of change in the world, the 
more urgent it becomes, for us to develop efficiency and effectiveness in the 
v/ay our young people learn. This is trud because education is a bn'dg.e 



between man and his work; between the present and the past and the" future; 
between real.iziaq a 'full productive and worthwhile life or mere existence. 



■ - - , ^ ^ 

I would liRe to do three thing? this afternoon: 



h' Ffrst , I want to talk about tJje role o-f--s>:hooling 

•» r ' . \ • ' 

\ in the 20th Century societal setting. 

•I 'second , I j^;ant to talk aboyt the changing responsibilities 
and conttnued-fiinctiohs of schools, and 

■ ' > it H 

■ . Third, "r want to sqgges-t what local school board 

I , \" members' need* to know, to ask," and. be able"' ^ . 

I-.- i . - ' - • ' . 

I ^ , to answer to survive current crises and 

^ ^ ^ changing (Jemands. 



•1 . ■ . 



' We who part of the largest" adult forc^'n' the nation are now, 
in this last quarter of the '20th Century, ediicxiting the fifty-on^ million 
children and youth of America and we 'have done iin exceedingly good :job, and 
need no.t become defensive before our-critics, taxpayer?, or anyone else. I 
am disturbed by the tendency of I'ate, of many educators who exhibit defensive 

behavior because of demands for student assessment, accountability, program 

" 

budgeting^ evaluation, etc., demands,. which often are instigated by school - 
■d mei«Ders v/ith a business orientation. 



' Rather than our being threatened and defensive, we must turn ttiese 
new challenges to^ our advantage* I welcome an otjtside evaluation of my 
performance. As a school board member this is one of the first political 

c 

realii'ies you have had to accept. 



Or let me put it another way. If I<am responsible In my wo»?k, ' . "■ 
then Tought to also be accountable for my woiMc. As school board memUers 
you are accountable to your conmunity and even more, to your clients, your 
children and youth. , I believe in accountability. Let me ei^plain why.\ 

During the past two yea r^- I have h'ad the privilege of being a 

* • > B -f 

"h^nber of four national cormiissions: Aj^oint^d by President Nixon to the 
Cpminission on the Financing pf ,Posisecofldary Education, the' National. Urban 
League 6oard of .I>7ustees , the National Conwission far the Re^'orm of Secondary 
Educalion," and appointment by President Ford to the National Commission on 
Manpower Policy. In attending^ihe meetings of these four Comniission?, it ha^ 
bfeen necessary to travej'all over the country. It fias'-been my experience that 
there ?re those who believe. that one-v/hb advocate^ccountability systems in 

**edu^ation is«^ ^"'^ f^^-fnn -»^«"^v-^f h^-^n ? hunicinjst t{iat, in effect,. 

^ the 'two concepts An the mirds of too many are ^mutually exclusive- 

Of course*, 1. emphatically disagree. . ^ 



I. 



The fnhs.ior\ of Ihe s,chools foV*the 1970i's and n980's should Jbe 

■ ^ ■ \ \'' ■ 
what it always h'as been, n'amdly-j to'develdf/ in children and youth t.^ie ability 

to become free men and v/pmeh able to make responsible choices in a society or 

I i * \ * y 

ncoei'ced oDiniori,ra free society w{iere you have the right to be unpopular. 



un 



sA very great many of those v/e serve, the Children, youth and adults 
who attend our pi/blic -and private institutions, have become more critical*, 

. . . « 

more skeotical, inore uncertain as Ao the ultimate yalue" and importance of the 



traditional schooling process^^with which they hav6 so long cpnie in contact. 
This has cpme about .0finci pally 'becausg'^of thtree- phGn6nieno.n: -> ^ \ 

(1) The variance betweenieducatipn and schcoTing, , , 

, ^' (2)' Our shifting expectations for schools,' -and, . .. 

(3) The factthat we -are" attempti ng". to educate ^ ^ ' 

all the citizenry. ■' , ' " . ' .» • 

• " ' ♦ \ ' ■ * ' / 

To tueet this challenge, i.t seems to me, that we tn education have to 

^ - Q ~~ " ■ ^ ' - ' • 

become more- accountable. We have to first of , all tell the people there are 

some things we cannot do. Vfe have to mean v)hat ^v/e say fn education and, even 

____ ^ j| • ■• ' • 

more importantly, we. have to 'demonstrate that what we say^and do is indeed ^ 

making a difference in measurable and objecti ve.ternis Jb'r those in the . ^" 
greatest need, "CS> ^ • * " . » ^ 

IN OTHER WORDS, WE MUST DESCRIBE WHAT SCHOOLS ARE EXPECTED 

• ^ TtO accomplish- and we MUST SHOW PUBLICLY WHETHER THESE . - ' ^ 
-■' . ' . • .• 

'expectations are being accomplished, regardless of RACE, 

' • geography or socio-economic status. . ■ • 

* * " ■ » 

This step alone, in my opinion, carries enormous implications for 

School Board Members in this 4th and final quarter of the 20th Century. This 

step.is being .taken in our^'state amidst great controvers.y', but its impact is 

already being felt. ^ ' . 

♦ * » 

Because o'f the dramatic implications this approach can have for 
educatftin, it*is necessary, it seems to me, to place in proper perspective 
what is happening in education today. 



J believe that we are 4n thd early^ stages of a major revolution m 
*public\ education^ principally because of the Shift from normajtive expectations 
to criterion exVoctations , and a:shift from opportunity to equality* *For too 
long a tifiie. has the educat,ional progress of too many ch.fl^ren and youth been 
'determined *by the "bell shape curve and by textbook expectations**' This ' • 
change in direction-^to criterion expectations, Pb^lieve, is, responsive to 
only the'third major development in this country's 200. years of pliblie 
education. . . . » . 

In my opinion, the first 4iiajor American ddycational innovation was 
the commitment about 200 years ago to make schools a major sdci^l institution, 
thus relieving for the first time the family from assuming that major 
responsibility for the acculturation process. ^ This, commitment lead to what 
many^of us still "revere*' the little red school hous'e^ and all that came along 
with it, including local boards o*^, education* , . - ; 

The second major educational innovation, in my opinidnj occurred 
just about 100 years .ago, when in '^874, the State Supreme Coyrt jn 'Michigan 
ruled the right of a local ^school board to levy taxes to support a ^high ^scffool 
program. This decision lead to free public high schools across the country 
and the concept^Jof t.extbooks (common) across the land, tests (standardized) 
and teachers (professionalized), with the ultimate being a normative screening 
orocess among students, with an overemphasis on college preparatory, ' 

Within the last half of this Century, I believe the third major 
innovation occurred. Again, it v/as the Courts which triggered the change* - 
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let mo share wfth yru when I belreV& thi'5> subtle 'shift started 
to take place. . , 



In.. 1954, the U. S. Supreme Court decision regarding schooV 

'> " „ 'I- ■ -. ' . ' - 

desegregation was the inexorable force that has led to this thirci d^amatic 

shift in the e'duc^liional policies .and prfictices in this country and not 

, ' ' . . - 

for the reason that most of you mvght assume. * ' ' >- ; • 

, ' Most people assume,. as I talk with them, that the 1954 decision-cal li2d 
.'i .. • . . • 

for*mass^'ve desegregation. You. and Ivwogld both" ha^ve-to agree that the -resuUs 

■ . ' . ■ ^' . " y . . 
"of the past twenty-one years show that .there has not j)een mass.ive desegregation, 

' - " / ' ^' 

and if the 1974 Detroit -decision holds there will be less m thQ. future .v " 

'/■'". 

. - . . ^ ■ • . . ■ ■ 
The 1954 decision was historic, however, not1)nly because it ^ 
■■ ~ '*'''*•' <■ / 

signaled a' move -toward desegregation, but betause it says i n; effect' a hd»^ 

continues to say as a result of the 1974 decision, that tliere must be"a, 

movement away from normative distribution curves and mov.ement. toward 

individual student .expectations. Ti tie I. of. the Elementary and "Secofidary 

Education Act of 1965, was in direct response to this emphasis, although 

Drobably- litt'te understood because it was "el even years in the making. . 

This interpretation which I place on the tv/o 'recent Supreme 
Court decisions has tremendous implications for .public education. In - " ' 
effect, it mandates that we address our attention to individual needs rather 
than to group and/or class needs. It signals the beginning of aii .emphasis 

on' criterion-referenced testincj in conjurtction.wi'th nomiative^referenced 

\ ^ ■ ' - . " ' A- ' 

testing which was in vogue for so long in this, country. It naturally ^- 

follows that the implications for curriculum are al$o 'great because : , - 
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(1) It separates expectations from textbooks, 
f * (2) It requires, measurable pegl'ormcy^ objectives, 
(3) It places emphasis upon student needs applied 

-^gartnst specific criteria, , and , | ^ ' 

H| ■ Abpve.a^^l-el se it encourages a meeting of^the . . ' . • 

needs of the lower on'^e --fifth. . ' ' \ 

• •■) • • . ■.. 

^ 1 don't believe its an accident of time that there -is^a resurgence 
of those v/ho hav.e handicapped children wanti'H^ equal educational services'^ or 
for that^matjfer the push among women to eliminate sexism in the schools* 

»The^ mission" of education iti this fuller 'sense in this last quarter, 
of the 20tS v^rjtu^ry means tljat v/hatever we Ho in providing equality /of - 
.pducational opportunity must further^th^ humanistic ideals of liberating 
the hurrtan spirit, of releasing human potential, aitd of celebrating individual 
human dicjfiityl " * ' * 

With this/ I emphatically agree. ^ . ' ^ 

f /4iowever^. for me, the concepts*of humanism and my desire for 
educational improvement are not mutually exclusive, but cjuite compatible* 
For^if a humanist is one:\';ho asserts the dignity and worth of a humane person 
and that peVson's capacity^ for self-realization through the use of reason, 
then I suggest that most advoQatcs of accountability-based. instructional, 
systems of which I profess to be 'one are indeed humanists'* For basic to. 



the present -kccuntabnity movement, as I view it', is a new positive 

ph'''bsophy: ■ ' ' ' • ^ 

/ , — A philosophy which assumes -nearly every _ . 
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student can^succeed in the school , and 
challenges 'school boards to see that it 
.happens. . , " * . • 

— ^ A philosophy which shifts effectiveness - '* , 
from inp'.'ts to'r^itputs, and -calls upon 

» • • • 

school boards to ask the right que'sti ons.' 
— A philosophy, which holds everyone involved 

accountable for "jthe product as well ds the . 
^grocess, beginning witf the policymaking 
school ^oards and including adaii nistratoi^s, , ^ . 
' i:eachers,.parent§, and students. • ^ 

• The..role of the school in this lajst quarter of the 20th Century 
is to provide its students with traini/ig, educative,.- celebrate and even 
remorseful experiences in order that 'they may enjoy urfd appregi.ate a full 
adult >life. V ' * 

* . THE. FIRST t-WST IMPORTANT ASSIGNMENT OF ANY SCHOOL BOARD 

MEMBER, IN MY "opinion, MUST THEREFORE BE TO REQUIRC SCHOOL 
rtRSONNEL^fO HOVE UP JO THIS NEW CHALLENGE BEFORE THE 21ST' * 
• ' CENTURY, THEREBY, SETTING IN ADVANCE OF INSTRUCTION ^SOHE 
' ■ ACCEPTABLE GOALS AND REASONABLE OBJECTIVES TO BE ACCOMPLISHED. 



Turning to my .second point in regard to char>ging res ponsi b'ili ties 
and continued functions, chools, let me categorical^ say'that for too long 
a tin)e, v/e as educators and.^school board members have been talking .too much 
among ourselves. / ' . , " 

We discuss, concur^ criticize, and argue the educ/iiiono^ issues, 
^)roblems and goals on one-wave-length, while the communi ty A legislators , 
political groups and congressmen hav6 been talking ^about the same issues, 
problems anrd goals, but on a 'different wave length\|' It' is now time that 
I'/eiivho are responsible f6r what happens i:n -"ne schools "re-tune," "re-dial" 
and "re-iocus" our transmitters in order to better communicate with those who 
really influence what v/e do. ' ' * * ^' . ^ 

V . ' * 

VJe 4iave. to do this, not again because we've done a Had job in the 
past, but because we have to do a« better job now and, in the futur6, because 
Df changing responsibilities which our predecessors did not have to face. 



Teaching salaries are approapliing the t>lt 
button. y 
Enrol Indents are skidding. 



Ne'gotiat-ions are/getting out offhand. 

ci'naJ 



Teacher colleges are over-pYoduprng. 



Teacher coll^ 
Taxpayers aVe^squeamisli. 



students are*demandi ng. 
— 'Business and industry are^questioning our 
• products, and the 
Economic crisis is challenging oar, nine-month- 
fi.year importance* 



At the sqme time, however, the functions a^ssigned to schoo^ls continue 
to b'e the five bas?ic functions which have existed for^ 200 years. They are: 

^ . - - CMstody . ' \ • ' • _ 

^ * — socialization - ' . - " 



\ 



' ^ " — selection , ' " ^ \ 

' . • . / - 

— • instruction, and ^ . 

/ 

-r-. phicement / 

What has changed drastically, hov/ever, i:s^ow v/e perforin these" 
five basic functions. In a political sense we've, got to realize that 
school's cannot be run noV/ like they were run even ten years- ago, l^t alone 
25 years ago when television was a luxury, McDonald' Hamburgers 'a dream, 
Hbliday Inn*s a hope, and super highways only on the drawing boards. 

.'• • " ■■ ■ \ ■'. . 

\ « • 

Within the context of this jecond point, it is tlear to me that 

the task of a loca.l board member is diWicult at best, and ilnpossible if he 

or sh€ is not quick of foot,' and i.ise i-n the ways of politics. I thvnk 

there are some political truths which from ,district to district are coming 

« 

home to roost on school board after School board. Let me share these with 
you in terms of the five functions we must perform: 
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!• A^good school-board doesn't lillow its hi^h school^/ 

students to be^ "controlled all day" in a. custodial 

v/a^^ while 'offering only t cpni^ge orep , program* * 

2. .A good school b6?ird cfoesh' t| confuse "buss-ing," a 
' ^* * ' » ^ \ 

social ization function, with improving student basic 

^ ^ -% , \ * . U * 

\' skill •perf9rmance Vind Tearning, 

.3,>, A good school board doesn'lt allow the ^^taff to 

, • select and screen stcidents based upon textbook • 
arid college theories, witnaut demanding that 
arw selection process geierate performance in 
ouaqtative and qualitative terms. 

4. A good schbol board doGsjn't allow its teaching 
^ ' staff to report' oV instrfuctionaK proces^s successes 

without having a" mechanism for rr:Gasuring s^tudent 
* learning achievements. 

5» A* good school board doesn't confuse "career education," 
a process, with placi ng an increasing number of youth ^ 
with ^ntiloyable skills in attractive adult srodes. 

/ . ♦ " ■ - . 

7H^5^feRE, THE SECOND MOST IMPORTANT ASSIGflMEMT AMY ' SCHOOL ^ 

J 

BOARD MEMBER HAS> IN MY OPINION,, IS TO UNDH^^STAMD AND' BE 
ABLE TO HOLD THE SCHOOL PERSONNEL ACCOUNTABLE FO.R EXECUTING THE 
mi BASIC FUNCTIOnS~DF ECEMENTAR^^ AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
tONSISTENT iJITH.EVERCIJANGJNG SOCIOECOHOHICAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
CONDITION'S. ' ' 
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We, in Michigan, have considered the implications of these' first 
two- issues, namely, the role of the school in the last quarter of the 20th 
Century and the ctiancjing responsibilities of its functions .ajid have tried to 
do something about it. Vie believe that our educational accountability mode>, 
can be and has been a oowerful force in responding to the challennes which 
lie ahea^,. I believe ;ts a pov/erful, tool for local boards of education ' / 
throughout the Tapd if properly understood. 

Tho4lichigan Educational Accountability Model is merely a guide to 
the school board member in getting an answer 'to the all important question: 
Hov/ to qo about achievinq a qualit y education in a measurable v/ay^ for most 

. Z ^ 1_ J ^ ^ 

children, youth or adult s. ^ ^ • 

* It can ^answer this question and does when used pVol^erly by teachers, 

administrators, and school boards. It ser-ves as a useful frame of reference, 

as a logical six-step process for deciling with the basic is?ue of better 

* • », - 

providing for the education of all children and youth. 

; 

The process is a logical, sequential, and a basic procedure for^ those 
of us who are the professionals and for those like yourselves who are the 
policyinakers^to document the fact th^at educational improvement is taking place 
^n our school systems. ^ * * , 

- ^ ^ / * . 

• ^.--^ 1. It begins with the identification of locally 

dete'mnried and adopted connon goals for education. . 



2, It requires the development 0/ locally icfentified 

student expectations, 
3* It necessitates the assessment of student needs/* 

before instruction .takes place. 
4,.\ It/ is ba'Sed upon an .analysis of delivery systems in terms 
of what teachers and principals, along with others, do 
' and don* t do. ^ 
'5. It calls for the evaluation of program effectiveness 
\ " at the classroom, building, and system level's. ^ 

:6. it concludes with recon^iiendations for implroving , 
• . classroom, building, and system-wide services to 

children and youth. , \ - 

Essentially, the Accountability Model is^a means whereby school 

boEfrds, teachers, administrators, students and parents can predetermine what 

they, want to do at any educational level in any subject field and program, 

and how they hope to get there. 

\ , • 

In my qpinion, it also addresses one of the fundamental weaT<nesses 
in public education. My observation of public education is that by and 
large,, because of utilization of textbooks that are published for national 
distribution,-' the delivery system. ..or in laymen's terms.,, "classroom 
instruction" is very similar throughout the land, and what is "different" 
are the expectations of students. 

'* This concept is supported by the variations in expectations 
throughout the country. For Example, the expectations for children in , 

15 



suburban Miami or suburban Michigan are much higher than the expectations 
for children in inner city Miami or Detroit. However, the schools in those^ 
four areas aad.in almost all districts tend to operate very much alike. What 
is needed, in my opinion, are s.chools' where expectations are more similar but 
the delivery systems are much different. « This must be i.f 'one realizes 
how much family movement takes place across the^ c9untry, 

I believe we can overcome this weakness by separating out the 
differing life experiences which' schools are expetted to provide. ■ 

■ I agree, with Leon Lessingerlvho notes that there are three levels 
of experiences acquired during one's schooling:^ the training experience, 
the educative exper^ience, and the celebrative experience. I would add the 
remoreseful experience, which schools avoid teaching. 

' * Practically speaking', only the training experience can be 
predetermined and statistically measured. ^ ' 

I mentioned a moment ago the sameness of "classroom instruction" 
because of nationally, developed, stanclardized test and utilization of 
"nationally produced textbooks. Let me carry that point a bit further. ..It 
seems to me that for too long a time our textbpok publishers., whether 
intentionally or otherwise, have been determining curriculum content, 

f 

curriculum change, andcurriculum renewal. And for too long a tVje local 
-school board members have been responding to , the need for monetary inputs 
with little or no tangible evidence as to educational outputs.^ 
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The board's agenda is filled with input questions and issues such 
as building plans, teacher contract^., textbook approvals, billage cai^paigns, 
award nights, attendance boundary changes, bus routes, an(J basketbaH 

• «- 

schedules. ' ^ \ • 

, « J. * 

There is nothing wrong with such an'agends^^r c^nd indeed it is ^ - 
basically non-controversial, but I believe people view education, ,in terms 
of schooling, as not being any longer a tangible comnK)dity in life; b^ut 
rather a process to go through^ in order to better reach apd to ^attain the 

: '■ •■ 

tangible qood things in Ipfe. .If I <im right, then • education , .or the job • 
of the schools in the future must be percc^\^ • and perfonnect. much di'fferenf^r 
than it-has nerformed during the first 200 years of our history. 

I firtiily believe, for right or wrong, that v/hatthe majority * 
of the people want are the tangible things in life. The want ^ood^food,. 
good clothing; good shelter, good employment, good health, and enough good 
leisure time. ' 

'If local school boards wish to hold on to the concept of "local 
control of schools," the formula I have outlined will be of paramount 
importance.^ 

, Unfortunately, school board members have been lulled into believing 
that controlling theinputs in the last quarter of the 2dth Century will 
maintain local, control of schools. This belief is based upon the same 

principles which brought the "little red school ^ouse" into beino over 200 
years ago, and seems to disregard the thousands of societal changes which' 
have taken place v/ithin the past 25 years. 
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Vlith declining. enrol linents» inflationary cost?, rel-uctant 

taxpayers, soohis.ticatGd teacher bargaining teams and already 80 percent . 

oiF school costs tied-up in salaries, common sense suggests it is time to 

make changes. If , you don't believe it is time for a re-focus, ask your 

local school superintendent' v/hen yoU%*'eturn honie to answer the input 

^ . - 

questions and then suggest that the following. questions be put on the 
4iext agenda* and decide for 5'our3elf. . ' ' ' . 

Th^G 'are questions that go to- the crux of the educational 
dilemma^. Are,we making "a measurable difference in the educational 
.preparat'lpn of our children and youth and are we using our tax funds .wisely, 
'efficiently and effectively?- >/ . 

. ■ If I were a school board member, my first 

question would not be whether my superintendent 
" and his staff had advanced degrees, but ""How many 

t ^ . preschoolers h.aye acquired reasonable readiness 

t 

- skills prior to entering kindergarten?" 

■ ^ • ' 
If I were a school bbard member, my second question 

« 

v/oiild not be how rainy new buildings are planned for 
1980, but "What percent of the primary school 
Children enter^later elementary with basic skill 
attainment?" 

If I were a school board member, my third question 

wuld not be a concern as to whether, to ..spend funds 
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for closed-circuit televtsion or more audio-visual 
' equipment, but -'How many of our. elementary children 
' enter junior high^or middle Schools with, adequate " 

traini\ng experiences in the cognitive', 4)sycho-n)otor 

and affective domains?" \ - 

.. : - . . ■ - 

If I were a school board member, my fourth cj^uestipn . 
would not be»whether we- had a 6-3-3, or a 6-2r4 . 
organization, but "What ^percent of the- ninth " \ 
gr<iders have acquired ,the; minimum general education 
^ nacessary to selecjt from a variety of career educatian 
options at the senior high level?'* * 

■ 

If I v/ere a school; board member, my fifth question 
^ would not be, "How many. of our high school gradutites., 
go "on to college?" but , "Whether QO^oercent of our ^ 
high school students were equipped wfth training^ 
educative, and celebrative experiences to function 
, sufficiently well in 'an adult society, that has ' 
lowered its entry requirements by four years?" ] \ 



■■ ■ \ ' . 

These are what I would term Vgut" questions. Question^ ^il^ which you 
chool .board members have to have answers if education is going to compc^ in 
the market place with health, v/elfare, defense, and private entea^prise in the 
years ahead. , * ' ' 



. ' ' in concluding, it seems to me that although there have been 
many sionificant ehanges in American life since the "little red. school 
house," and even though^that forn| of schooling has now all but disappeared, 
the -concept of.local control, of education is still of importance and should 
continue to be a uital cornerstone of public education, if only we have ' 
the foresiyh't to make the changes necessary to allow school boards to, 
function in the marketplace' of the 21st ^Century and not the 19th- 
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